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THE TASKS OF THIS DAY 

It was in part in response to this desire that "the 
Washington Conference was called. Men had reached 
the conclusion that one of the methods of securing peace 
was by making the necessary sacrifices and performing 
the necessary services to remove some of the causes of 
war. It is this which appears to be in harmony with 
the greater purpose of America. It was not merely the 
voice of one man, or one party, or one administration, 
but the true voice of America, which proposed, at the 
opening session of the Conference, the scrapping of 
thirty of its capital ships, aggregating nearly eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons, of which fifteen were new 
ships under construction, on which there had already 
been spent nearly three hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, and that for a period of ten years the capital ships 
of this nation be limited to eighteen in number, of a 
displacement of five hundred thousand tons. It was 
the same voice which limited the use of submarines and 
forbid the use of poison gas, which circumscribed the 
menace of further fortifications in the Pacific, secured 
justice for China and equal opportunities of participa- 
tion in her trade and development, and which finally 
removed the danger of the English-Japanese Treaty, 
which relied on the sanction of force, and proposed in 
its place the Four-Power Treaty, which rests on the 
sanction of justice. 

VALUES IN THE FOUR-POWER PACT 

The great strength of this treaty is its simplicity. It 
does not undertake to establish any artificial relation- 
ship; it recognizes the natural relationship between na- 
tions. It does not make any new law ; it acknowledges 
the binding force of an eternal law. It is an agreement 
to respect mutual rights, and whenever those rights are 
endangered, to resort to mutual consultation. This has 
a sanction to which all force is subject 

"Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee, thou has gained thy brother. 

"But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. 

"And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican." 

That rests on the Eock of Ages. 

Unto America there has been granted possession of 
great power, which carries with it great obligations. 
Our domestic burdens are great, but the resources with 
which they can be met are greater still. We did not 
suddenly become a great people in 1917, or relinquish 
our greatness in 1918. The greatness was there, created 
through long years of endeavor. The occasion revealed 
its existence. The meaning of America is not to be 
found in a life without toil. Freedom is not only bought 
with a great price; it is maintained by unremitting 
effort. The successful conduct of our economic life is 
not easy; it cannot be made easy. The burdens of ex- 
istence, the weight of civilization, cannot be taken from 
the people. There is no way to establish a better rela- 
tionship among the people of this nation save through 



each making great sacrifice ; but nowhere does duty done 
and sacrifice made hold the promise of larger success. 
The final solution of these problems will not be found 
in the interposition of government in all the affairs of 
the people, but rather in following the wisdom of Wash- 
ington, who refused to exercise authority oyer the peo- 
ple, that the people might exercise authority over them- 
selves. It is not in the laying on of force, but in the 
development of the public conscience, that salvation lies. 

AMERICA READY TO HELP WORLD 

America stands ready to bear its share of the burdens 
of the world ; but it cannot live the life of other peoples ; 
it cannot remove from them the necessity of working 
out their own destiny. It recognizes their independence 
and the right to establish their own form of government, 
but America will join no nation in destroying what it 
believes ought to be preserved, or in profaning what it 
believes ought to be held sacred. We are at peace with 
all peoples. 

We do not deny our duty to continue the making of 
sacrifices for the welfare of the world. It is not alone 
for their sake, but for our own sake, that we should 
pursue that course. We have adopted toward the world 
the policy of Washington — not of repression, not of dic- 
tation, not of coercion, not of imperialism — a' policy of 
co-operation, relieving distress; of forbearance, of help- 
fulness, of sympathy, of forgiveness — a policy which is, 
first of all, American, but a policy, above all, of faith 
in the sanction of the universal conscience of mankind. 
That sanction is eternal. In it alone is the promise of 
a larger freedom. 



THE MISSTATEMENTS OF LORD LEE 
REGARDING THE ARTICLE BY COM- 
MANDER CASTEX AND FRENCH 
SUBMARINE POLICY 

By MAURICE LEON, of the New York Bar 

Commander Castex, of the French navy, wrote an 
article which appeared in the French Naval Review 
of January, 1920, entitled "Synthesis of Submarine 
Warfare — Characteristics of the German Submarine 
Warfare." 

In that article it is stated : 

"For our enemies, submarines represented indeed, or at 
least they thought so, the new engine, the technical and ma- 
terial upsetting, which rendered obsolete the old teachings. 
. . . The undisclosed tool, last creation of the human 
mind, must sweep away not alone ancient methods, but also 
ancient principles. . . . Cruiser warfare exclusively re- 
vealed itself powerless in the days of sailing vessels; it 
failed during the epoch of surface motor ships; very well; 
but this will not be so. if the submarines are brought into 
play. With these everything changes. New times have ar- 
rived. The submarine is future, is salvation (page 23). 

"The Germans reason thus: A new cruiser warfare very 
easy to carry on, having nothing in common with the old, 
appears as easily realizable. The old theories fall to pieces 
before the new engine. Principles themselves lose their in- 
violable character and are impaired. What was formerly 
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destined to failure becomes child play, thanks to the sub- 
marines. After some centuries of waiting, thanks to the in- 
genuity of men, the instrument is held at last, the system, 
the device, to say it all, which will overthrow, this time 
finally, the English naval power" (page 24). (Italics mine.) 

As shown by the communique published in the press 
of December 31, 1921, this statement by a French officer 
of the German conception of the real value of the sub- 
marine was dealt with by Lord Lee of Fareham, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, at the Washington Arms 
Conference, on December 30, 1921, in the following 
manner : 

Taking out of its context the last sentence of the 
paragraph on page 24, he quoted it as an expression of 
Commander Castex's own opinion without mentioning 
the introductory words, "The Germans reason thus," 
nor the words. 'For our enemies, the submarines repre- 
sented indeed, or at least they thought so," which con- 
stitute the introduction of a similar paragraph on the 
previous page, and he also omitted all reference to the 
subtitle, "Characteristics of German submarine war- 
fare." 

Lord Lee then made the following remarks : 

"I have quoted this because, as I say, they are the utter- 
ances of a responsible member of the French naval staff, 
who, at the time of writing, was in a high position and was 
the actual head of a bureau. These things are known to our 
naval staff, of course; indeed, they were published to the 
world under the authority of the French naval staff. 

"Now, this officer, who is appointed principal lecturer to 
the senior officers' course, will, no doubt, unless a change 
of policy takes place, be pouring what we regard as this 
infamy and this poison into the ears of the serving officers 
of the French navy. 

"That is the justification for what I can only describe as 
the apprehensions and even the bitterness that we must feel 
in the . thought that under any conceivable circumstances 
our present allies, our late comrades in arms, in the greatest 
war the world has ever known, should contemplate the 
.possibility of warfare of that kind." 

One month later, on January 31, 1922, Lord Lee's 
statements being unretracted, the French Ambassador 
addressed the Arms Conference and, according to official 
communique, stated: 

"The quotation given by Lord Lee began by three words 
indispensable for the understanding thereof and they were : 
'This is the way the Germans are reasoning.' What he was 
citing was the point of view of the Germans, not the point 
of view of the French. The mistake is the more difficult to 
understand that not once, but twice, Commander Castex 
had taken the same precaution, saying at the preceding 
page : 'For our enemies, these ships did represent, or at 
least they thought so, the new engine, the technical and 
material upsetting that was going to make every old teach- 
ing obsolete.' 

. "More than that, the very title of the article leaves no 
doubts as to its purpose. For its complete form, which had 
not been quoted, reads: 'Synthesis of submarine warfare- 
Characteristics of the German 'submarine warfare.' If, 
therefore, one wants, on account of these lines of Commander 
Castex, to be anxious about something, it must be about the 



German enemies and not the French friends of Great 
Britain. 

"Third. Captain Castex has been reported as approving of 
the infamous use of submarines German fashion. I am at 
a loss to understand how this may have been stated, since in 
the French the officer clearly and peremptorily expressed 
himself to the reverse. After having said that the fact that 
they used the submarines could not be blamed as such on 
the Germans, he adds: 'The only reproach that can be set 
up against them is to have too frequently and in too many 
particular cases smeared their flag by conducting subma- 
rine warfare with barbarity and with an aggravation of 
odious acts — a useless, besides, and stupid cruelty, for it 
served in no way the purposes of the war and because in 
the end it turned against their own interest by raising 
against them the unanimous condemnation of the conscience 
of the civilized people of the world.' 

"Am I not entitled to maintain that Commander Castex 
was not only not approving of these German ways and 
means, but expressly condemned them? 

"Fourth. It has also been said that Commander Castex 
was probably teaching the theories thus attributed to him in 
the French naval schools ; and it has been said in such un- 
kind and cruel words that my heart is still bleeding at the 
thought of them. Which words were as follows : 

" 'Now this officer, who is appointed principal lecturer to 
the senior officers' course will, no doubt, unless a change 
of policy takes place, be pouring what we regard as this 
infamy and this poison into the ears of the serving officers 
of the French navy.' 

"The answer to this is twofold and simple: There is no 
need for us to change our policy. Captain Castex cannot 
teach what has been called that infamy, first, because he 
detests it ; second, because his course of lecturing has noth- 
ing to do with submarines ; the subject of his lessons is the 
organization of the general staff." 

In answer to this exposition of the facts by Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, Lord Lee still did not retract, but 
stated in substance that he was unprepared, and that 
the meaning of Commander Castex's article was a mat- 
ter of opinion. He also took refuge behind the repu- 
diation which Admiral de Bon of the French delegation 
made of the views attributed by Lord Lee to Commander 
Castex, a repudiation which came immediately after 
Lord Lee had launched his sensation and at a time when 
Admiral de Bon was warranted, as was the public in 
general, in believing that Lord Lee, as head of the 
British Admiralty and one of the British delegates to 
the Conference, would be incapable of making unfair 
and uufounded statements regarding the matter which 
he had thus brought up without the least warning, based 
upon an article which had appeared two years before. 

Fortunately, British sense of honor and fair play 
found a worthy upholder in the editor of the London 
Times, who, in a statement cabled to this country by 
the United News and published on February 6, showed 
that Lord Lee had misstated the facts and suggested 
that the incident required an apology to Commanuder 
Castex and to the French Admiralty. 

The cables tell us that upon his return to London, 
Lord Lee, instead of retracting, now offers to bet £100 
with the editor of the London Times that he is right, 
and seeks to make a personal issue of the matter between 
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him and the Times editor. Is it not extraordinary 
that a responsible British minister should treat a grave 
matter so flippantly ? 

Meanwhile the fact remains that the sensational mis- 
statements made by Lord Lee on December 30, which, 
it seems, were preceded by similar misstatements in the 
German press concerning the article of Commander 
Castex, swept this country from end to end and created 
for a while a veritable flood of anti-French publicity, 
while Ambassador Jusserand's exposition of the truth 
has not received equal circulation by far and the London 
Times editor's statement, which has coincided with that 
of the French Ambassador, has received comparatively 
limited publicity. The harm done by Lord Lee remains 
in large measure not undone. It was done through the 
press and only through the press can it be undone. 

Anglo-French discord, aired in this country, inures to 
the benefit of the enemies of both England and France, 
who are also our enemies. Lord Lee's amazing perform- 
ance has hurt France temporarily, but will not in the 
long run, for truth will prevail, while England is bound 
to suffer from such acts by one of her representatives. 
The light of truth must be turned on it lest such an 
incident be repeated. It savors of Bismarck and the 
Ems telegram. Lord Lee has misstated the facts and 
has not retracted. 



HAITI'S APPEAL TO AMERICANS 

By Prof. PIERRE HUDlCOURT 

This article embodies the more important parts of an ad- 
dress delivered by Professor Hudicourt at a Popular Govern- 
ment League luncheon in Washington, February 2, 1922. 
The Advocate of Peace prints it in justice to the Haitian 
people, who are under obvious handicaps in presenting their 
side of the debate on conditions in Haiti to the American 
people. — The Editob. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : It is my 
privilege to express today before an American 
gathering the sentiments of the entire Haitian people 
toward the people of America. This sentiment is en- 
tirely one of confidence and friendliness. Living on the 
same hemisphere, having enjoyed, like you, the benefits 
derived from an independence conquered at the high 
price of prolonged suffering and bloodshed when we 
threw off the yoke, not of one, but of three old-world 
powers who were successively determined to keep us en- 
slaved, the Haitian people have always had the same 
aspirations as yourselves and the same love of liberty 
and independence. Six and a half years ago this liberty, 
achieved by our forefathers not long after your own, 
, was taken from us by the military forces of the United 
States. 

Well, to date, the Haitian people have never held the 
American people responsible for the miseries inflicted 
by your military forces, acting, as we have always be- 
lieved, under the inspiration of commercial and finan- 
cial interests, and not authorized by the Congress of the 
United States. And it is for this reason that the Hai- 
tian people have not hesitated to appeal to what they 
still believe is the tradition and the heritage of your 
country. And in this connection a few words about our 
own history may be pertinent. 



EARLY DANGERS NUMEROUS 

The day after the proclamation of independence of 
the Republic of Haiti, on the first of January, 1804, our 
country, ravaged by fourteen years of bitter struggle, 
was confronted with all kinds of financial difficulties, 
which seriously handicapped our economic development. 
We were in constant fear of invasion by France, and our 
difficulties with that country were only solved by the 
payment of the heavy indemnity of ninety million 
francs, the interest of which proved a heavy burden. 
For the following hundred years Haiti continued more 
or less isolated. Your country itself did not recognize 
our independence until the administration of that im- 
mortal friend of mankind, Abraham Lincoln. We had 
our internal dissentions and our revolutions, and candor 
compels me to admit that in a few years before' the 
American occupation they were frequent. But, never- 
theless, they were Haiti's own affair, because in these 
disturbances no foreigners were ever injured. We are 
proud and happy to say that under Haitian governments 
no American life was ever lost. It is important to re- 
member also that throughout all these years the Hai- 
tians scrupulously paid the interest on their external 
and internal debt ; that is more than several of your own 
Southern States did. I think I am not mistaken that a 
number of them repudiated their financial obligation 
some years after your Civil War. Please always remem- 
ber this when you hear talk of anarchy in Haiti. 

PEOPLE PROTESTED AMERICAN ACTIONS 

Now, whatever the conditions were in Haiti, the Hai- 
tian people are united in protesting that there was no 
justification for the landing and maintenance of Amer- 
ican forces on Haitian soil since 1915; for the seizure 
by American marines of our custom-houses, and indeed 
of all our revenues ; for the dissolution of our legislative 
bodies; for the use of coercive measures to force an un- 
welcome and undesired treaty upon the country, and to 
compel us to adopt a constitution by totally illegal 
means. Under Haitian civil law, and I am sure under 
American law, as indeed under law everywhere, an agree- 
ment between individuals is not binding unless the con- 
sent for both parties has been freely obtained. Three 
causes are recognized by jurisprudence as vitiating the 
consent, viz : violence, error, and fraud. If one of these 
causes exists the agreement is null and void. These 
same conditions which apply to a civil agreement are 
required also by international law for any international 
agreement. It is our contention and our belief, there- 
fore, that the convention of 1915 which holds Haiti to- 
day is null and void and should be so declared. 

THE FACTS 

It is not my desire or my purpose as a guest in your 
country to be critical of its actions. The facts them- 
selves tell what has occurred ; but I think I am justified 
in pointing out that these facts indicate that America's 
action in Haiti was contrary, first, to the formal agree- 
ment signed on the 18th of October, 1907, at the second 
Hague Peace Conference, of which Haiti is a signatory, 
relating to the necessary formalities which are to be car- 
ried out in case of a declaration of war, for America's 
acts against Haiti, while never so declared, were in 



